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Migratory Agricultural Workers of the 
Atlantic Seaboard 


By C. W. E. PrTtMan 
Farm Placement Supervisor for North Carolina 


RDINARILY one associates migrant 

workers and their problems with the 
Southwest and Far West, but in the last few 
years increasing attention has been focused 
upon the growing numbers of agricultural 
workers ranging up and down the Atlantic 
seaboard, and it is now recognized that the 
problems with whicn they themselves must 
cope and which they bring with them into 
the communities where they work, are similar 
in many respects to those of the more pub- 
licized migrants in the West. 

As commonly used, the term ‘“‘migratory 
worker” is too inclusive for close and ana- 
lytical thinking. Our present purpose will 
be better served if we limit the term to those 
workers who continuously follow jobs over 
so wide an area and through so long a period 
of time that home ties become tenuous or 
broken. Acceptance of this concept iden- 
tifies the agricultural migrant as a person 
who follows crop maturities continuously 
for several months over a wide area, and 
eliminates the worker who, although he may 
travel great distances, returns to his home at 
such intervals as to maintain home ties 
intact. It also simplifies the present dis- 
cussion by excluding from consideration 
many important interstate movements which, 
in their own right, are important problems 
of the area. 


Who Are The Migrants? 


These migrants of the Eastern seaboard 
are those workers who begin harvesting 
crops in the winter and spring in Florida and 
follow crop maturities northward along the 
Atlantic coast during the spring, summer, 


and fall, before returning south to start again 
the annual circuit. More specifically, the 
migrants with whom we are concerned are 
chiefly southern Negroes who emerge from 
Florida in three main movements. First to 
move out are the strawberry pickers who 
complete the Florida crop about the last of 
March. The second group consists of potato 
diggers who move out about the middle of 
April. Third are green-tomato packers who 
leave Florida around the first of June. 

The first two of these groups are at least 90 
percent Negro, are without specialized skills, 
and bring to other areas merely more workers 
of the same type as the local labor of those re- 
gions. The third group, however, which con- 
sists of whites, are possessed of highly developed 
dexterity, acquired in wrapping citrus fruits, 
not possessed by the local labor of the areas 
they visit. They therefore make a valuable 
contribution to the harvest processes in the 
tomato areas. Their work assumes additional 
importance if one accepts as valid the general 
opinion that the tomato-wrapping season is 
so short that local labor never develops the 
requisite dexterity to do the job satisfactorily. 


Sources Of The Migrants 


Although these migratory movements begin 
in Florida, one is not justified in assuming 
that Florida is the source from which the 
workers are recruited. Even the fact that 
most of the trucks and passenger automobiles 
in which these workers travel bear Florida 
license plates does nothing more than indi- 
cate that most of such organization as there 
is in the movements has its origin within that 
State. Florida is the beginning of the crop- 
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maturity sequence for the whole Atlantic 
coast and therefore becomes the gathering 
ground for the movements. Most of the 
Southeastern States probably contribute to 
the various groups; however, where their real 
homes are, if indeed they have homes, is 
unknown. At least some of them do not know 
themselves where their homes are. “I don’t 
know where I lives. I reckon I don’t live 
nowheres,” is a typical response to question- 
ing as to residence. 

Whatever the geographical source of these 
workers, the source of the movement is to be 
found in natural, economic, and technologi- 
cal factors operative in the agricultural sys- 
tem of the Southeast and of the Atlantic 
coastal region. Among natural factors is the 
climate which produces a succession of crop 
maturities moving from south to north usually 
so distributed as to space and time as to 
permit the groups to compiete a harvest in 
one area at the time the harvest in another 
area begins. 

Among the economic factors, increased in- 
dustrialized farming is important. There isa 
tendency for sharecropping and other forms of 
tenancy to disappear, and there is a great in- 
crease in wage labor. Operator-family pro- 
duction is less and less important in labor 
supply. 

Technological factors result from the in- 
creased use of farm machinery, characterized 
by a marked unbalance between preharvest 
and harvest machines. Preharvest machin- 
ery is much more highly developed and en- 
ables growers to plant and cultivate with a 
skeleton force as compared with the labor 
needed for harvesting. Vast differences in 
preharvest and harvest labor needs have thus 
developed, giving rise to a demand for a 
mobile labor supply that will provide a large 
number of temporary workers on a purely 
seasonal basis. 

The time-honored and self-contained labor 
patterns of the area are thus evolving into 
something quite different. In general, the 
effect of these changes has been to displace 
workers locally and at the same time to in- 
crease the number of jobs open during short 
periods of intense activity. The over-all pic- 


ture of the Southeast presents a marked de- 
crease of year-round farm jobs and an equally 
marked increase of seasonal jobs in areas of 
highly commercialized and industrialized pro- 
duction, resulting in extensive wide intrastate 
and interstate migratory movement of work- 
ers. 

The following circumstances exemplify 
conditions that prevail widely over the 
Southeast. A North Carolina farmer indus- 
trialized his operations, planted and culti- 
vated 500 acres of tobacco with a skeleton 
force, and found himself confronted with an 
inadequate labor supply for harvest. He 
called on the employment service, stating that 
he needed 100 harvest hands and saying that 
he had enough empty tenant houses on his 
farm to quarter them. The workers were 
found for him in 4 towns within a radius of 
60 miles. Some of the workers placed were 
his own displaced tenants. Here we have 
the complete picture: a changed farm-man- 
agement pattern, the exodus of tenants from 
the farm, the concentration of displaced 
workers in centers of population, and the ap- 
peal to a Government’agency to route these 
workers back for service during a period of 
heavy temporary need. Such conditions set 
the stage for migration. 

Although three main movements up the 
coast were mentioned above, it is not to be 
assumed that there are only three move- 
ments. There undoubtedly are others. 
Both space limitations and the paucity of re- 
liable information prevent detailed discussion 
here of all these movements. 

During the early summer of 1939, the 
author had rather close contact with the 
potato-harvest group and traced their migra- 
tion from southern Florida northward. Per- 
haps enough is known about them to con- 
struct a fairly accurate if incomplete picture. 

The group is almost wholly Negro, with a 
few whites among them as truck operators 
and crew bosses. Men and women are pres- 
ent in almost equal numbers, with a slight 
preponderance of women. Many family 
groups are present, although present informa- 
tion indicates that unattached individuals 
compose the greater part of the group. 
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Many children are present, but few very 
young ones are in evidence. Most children 
seem to belong to family groups. Lt does not 
follow, however, that they are all working 
under the direction and control of their 
parents. 

Although no one knows the number of 
workers in the movement, some information 
on this point was secured from answers to 
the following question addressed to farmers, 
county agents, and employment service 
workers: “Do you number these people by 
scores, hundreds, or thousanas?”” The an- 
swers in Florida and South Carolina were 
nearly always “‘by thousands” while in North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, the an- 
swers were usually by “‘by hundreds.” This 
discrepancy, however, is more apparent than 
real because in Florida and South Carolina 
the group works in one or two small areas of 
highly concentrated production, while in 
North Carolina it works simultaneously in 
six areas, and in Virginia and Maryland in a 
long narrow region covering most of the 
Eastern Shore of both States. This greater 


diffusion of the migrants naturally gives rise 
to smaller estimates of the number involved. 


Travel Pattern 


There are two methods of transportation 
in general use—trucks and passenger auto- 
mobiles. The trucks transport rather large 
groups of 30 to 50 individuals. The passenger 
cars accommodate smaller groups but gen- 
erally are packed with passengers. The dis- 
tances traveled between areas is surprisingly 
great, especially in the southern reaches of 
the migration. Table 1 on page 6 shows 
the itinerary followed by one group for the 
past 3 years. 

{t is possible that extensive changes in the 
composition of the migrants take place on 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia and Maryland 
and that the movement beyond that area con- 
tains more persons from North Carolina and 
Virginia than from the States farther south. 
This, however, at present is an unverified 
opinion and can be established only by 
careful examination of the groups in both 
areas. 


Climatic differences influence the dis- 
tances traveled between fields of operation. 
In the lower reaches of the movement, pro- 
duction areas are so spaced as to allow passing 
of peak activity in one area before the peak 
is reached in the next, making for straight- 
forward movement from one area to another 
and freedom from serious competition for 
workers between areas. In North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Maryland, however, pro- 
duction areas are not so spaced; rather, they 
are almost continuous and there is over- 
lapping of peak seasons with strong com- 
petition between areas for workers, resulting 
in disorganization of the agricultural labor 
market of this area. 

The larger groups of migrants are usually 
under the direction of a crew boss who handles 
the employment relationship .and often 
actively supervises the field work. Even in 
the smaller groups, such as those traveling in 
passenger cars, there is nearly always a spokes- 
man who exercises leadership and often 
supervision. There is also much true labor 
contracting, where the contractor agrees to 
dig a crop on a production-unit-payment 
basis. 

The trucks in which the workers travel are 
used extensively in the immense amount of 
hauling incident to the potato harvest. 
These trucks are badly needed by the farmers 
and are an important source of income to the 
crew bosses; however, few of the operators 
buy for-hire licenses in each of the States in 
which they operate. Few of the truck oper- 
ators comply with statutes governing the 
transportation of passengers. 

Some farmers have built barracks to house 
their workers, but they stay usually in empty 
tenant houses or in other structures on the farm 
not originally designed for human occupancy. 
Empty freight cars are also extensively used 
for temporary shelter. In general, there is a 
lack of sanitary facilities and much over- 
crowding. 

Although there is no disposition to deny 
children of the migrants attendance to local 
schools, there is no general effort to provide 


. either additional teachers or transportation 


facilities for them. Children who are in the 
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Destination traveled 
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movement from its earliest beginning at Lake 
Okeechobee in November miss all of the 
school months except possibly two. It is 
highly probable that many children receive no 
schooling at all. 


The Role of the Employment Service 


The employment problems of these mi- 
grants of the Eastern seaboard and the 
methods by which they effect their employ- 
ment relationships are both so distinct from 
the problems and methods of commercial and 
industrial placement as to permit and demand 
special study, organization, and procedures. 
The problem is one of many confronting the 
employment service and demanding intensive 
study and widespread cooperation among 
Federal and State agencies and between 
States. 

This wide movement of agricultural workers, 
involving thousands of workers and hundreds 
of employers, presents the following specific 
challenges to the employment service: 

1. A straightaway movement, covering some 1,500 
miles, during which migrants work while going north, 
necessitates a profitless movement of the same length 
while going south. The employment service should 
study crop maturities and job opportunities arising 
therefrom and explore the possibility of breaking the 
long straightaway movement into circular segments 
that present job opportunities throughout the extent 
of the movement. 

2. The growth of the migratory movement in some 
areas has already passed the point where it merely 
supplements local labor and has begun to displace it. 
The employment service should accumulate authentic 
information as to the amount of labor needed for the 


various harvests in each area and the proportion of 
this need that can be met by local labor. It should 
then refer local workers to all the jobs they can_fill 
satisfactorily. 

3. The presence of large numtbers of transients in 
rural areas creates housing conditions with which 
farmers usually are not able to cope, and health and 
sanitation problems beyond the means of small local 
communities to solve. These conditions become a 
vital part of the total employment problem of the 
migrants. The employment service, in cooperation 
with other governmental agencies, should study these 
living conditions as an integral part of the employ- 
ment problems and set forth its findings in such form 
as will be useful in efforts to improve them. 

4, The movement of the migratory workers adheres 
much more closely to the calendar than do crop 
maturities. Migrants sometimes leave one area 
before crops are completely harvested, only to arrive 
in the next area before crops are completely matured. 
The employment service could do much to time 
arrivals and departures for each area to fit current 
crop maturities. 

5. Because migrants tend to accept the most readily 
available jobs in an area, there is often poor distri- 
bution of workers throughout the area as a whole 
Farmers nearest the points of entry and along the 
main highways have little difficulty in getting more 
workers than they actually need, while growers off 
the beaten path may experience an acute shortage. 
The employment service should assume the function 
of distribution of migrants within each area. 


While the movement of migrants on the 
Atlantic seaboard is a development of recent 
years, it has already assumed such propor- 
tions as to present problems that are national 
in their implications. Federal coordination 
and State cooperation are needed to preserve 
the extensive human and economic values 
involved. 
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Testing Hosiery Workers 


By GeorceE G. PAINTER 


Senior Interviewer, Virginia State Employment Service 
Pulaski, Va. 


OUTHWESTERN Virginia, until recent years 

an agricultural and mining section, is 
rapidly becoming a center for textile and 
hosiery manufacturing. Within the area 
served by the Pulaski office of the Virginia 
State Employment Service are 10 large 
hosiery and allied manufacturing and pro- 
cessing plants. These include silk throwing, 
manufacture of seamless and full-fashioned 
hosiery, and hosiery dyeing and finishing. 
Six of these are located in Pulaski and 


four in neighboring communities, while in 
the adjoining county of Giles, 30 miles from 
Pulaski, one of the South’s largest textile 
developments is well under way. Combined, 
these plants furnish employment to thousands 
of persons of both sexes. One mill in Pulaski 


is the largest manufacturer of infants’ full- 
length ribbed hosiery in the United States, 
and produces approximately 60 percent of 
the Nation’s entire output. 

Of particular interest has been the rapid 
expansion of the silk-throwing industry and 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturing during 
the past 2 years. The facilities of local 
establishments have been more than doubled 
and are being still further expanded. Five 
new and modern plants have gone into oper- 
ation within a radius of 60 miles of Pulaski 
for the manufacture of full-fashioned silk 
hosiery. 


Employment Service Participation 


The first large-scale use of the employment 
service in the selection of workers for these 
industries began in the fall of 1938. They 
were offered and readily accepted the facilities 
of the employment service in interviewing 
applicants, and also cooperated by complet- 
ing a personnel inquiry form designed by the 
employment service to disclose information 


important in the selection of hosiery workers. 

Placement personnel at Pulaski, Marion, 
Salem, and Galax interviewed several thou- 
sand applicants and completed personnel 
forms for those who possessed the minimum 
qualifications demanded by the employers. 
Through this procedure the employment 
service could select better qualified persons for 
referral, and the employers were saved a 
tremendous amount of time and effort in 
interviewing and pre-selecting applicants. 

While the procedure was the means of in- 
treducing the employment service to the 
employers, it was realized that the selection 
of learners in the various occupations through 
interviewing alone was extremely difficult 
and resulted in placing some workers un- 
suited for production work. The Virginia 
Unemployment Compensation Commission 
therefore requested the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security to make available technical 
assistance to the Virginia State Employment 
Service in developing additional scientific 
aids in the selection of qualified persons. As 
a result, trained analysts were made available 
for an immediate study in four local mills in 
which several hundred experienced workers 
were employed. 

Occupations were analyzed, job require- 
ments studied, production records collected, 
and try-out tests were administered to approx- 
imately 600 employed persons. The data 
thus collected were sent to Washington for 
statistical analysis, and test batteries have 
been standardized for use as an aid in select- 
ing workers for the occupations of knitter 
(legger), knitter (footer), looper, topper, 
seamer, and inspector (gray) in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry; boarder in hosiery 
finishing; winder, spinner, and coner in silk 
throwing; and transfer knitter and looper 
in seamless-hosiery manufacturing. Batteries 
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for four additional occupations are being 
developed at the present time. 

Since the inauguration of this cooperative 
plan between employers and the Virginia 
State Employment Service, tests have been 
administered to approximately 500 appli- 
cants, a large number of whom have been 
placed. Files of tested applicants are being 
rapidly built up in the offices serving these 
industries so that future requirements can 
be met with dispatch. 

These tests are valuable to employment 
service personnel in guidance and placement 
work. They help to indicate the jobs for 
which the applicant possesses the necessary 
aptitudes for successful training. 


Tests In The Total Picture 


The tests are not used to supplant other 
methods of judging qualifications, but merely 
to offer interviewers additional information 
about the fitness of applicants for particular 
types of work. It isimportant to consider all 
of the more obvious factors and qualifications 
indicated in the job specifications or local 
adaptations of job descriptions. The results 
of the tests are considered in conjunction with 
all other information obtained about the 
applicants in the interview and from other 
sources. An adequate picture of the appli- 
cants’ occupational possibilities can only be 
obtained after all available data about them 
have been integrated. 

The employers for whom these tests were 
developed are cooperating wholeheartedly 
with the employment service in this program. 
All persons applying directly to the plants for 
employment are sent to the employment 
service for interviewing and testing. Prac- 
tically no interviewing is done by the em- 
ployers, and the applicants referred by the 
local employment offices are accepted as 
being suitable for training. 

So far as it has been possible to determine 


by observation of the progress being made 
by these learners and from information ob- 
tained from employers, the efficiency of these 
techniques is unquestioned. Of those appli- 
cants tested and referred, an amazingly small 
percentage has been found unsuited for the 
work in which they were placed. Several 
employers in the textile and other industries 
in Virginia and neighboring States have be- 
come much interested in this program, and 
a number of them have requested that similar 
studies be made in their plants. 


Employer Relationships 


That such a program presents a splendid 
opportunity for a State agency to establish 
and maintain close cooperative relationships 
with large employers and render to them 
valuable assistance, is well expressed in a 
letter recently addressed to the Director ot 
the Virginia State Employment Service by 
the manager of one of the plants participating 
in this program. He wrote in part, ‘‘We are 
keenly interested in the employee-selection 
work as it is our firm belief that this ordinar- 
ily neglected end of our problem holds much 
promise as to possibilities of more efficient 
operators, with benefits to both employee and 
employer. It is almost impossible to cover 
this work thoroughly without the assistance 
of some agency such as the employment serv- 
ice, and we are highly pleased with the com- 
pleteness of this study and the sympathetic 
cooperation practiced in carrying it out. ... 
As one who has had experience in manufac- 
turing in several States, and in plants of vary- 
ing stages of development, the writer believes 
that the further reduction in the chance fac- 
tor, which these vocational and aptitude tests 
make possible, will show real results. . . . It 
would seem that the service now is even more 
indispensable in that in no other way are 
such resources of specialized information and 
training available to us.” 
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Massachusetts Operates Public Placement 
Service Since 1906 


By Tuomas R. HaApFIELD and GeorcE R. TAMINOSIAN 


Massachusetts State Employment Service 


Boston, 


LTHOUGH many of the present personnel 
of the State employment security agen- 


cies may regard the field of public employ- 
ment service as having been established by 
the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933, public em- 
ployment offices existed in a number of States 
for many years prior to 1933. Looking back 
over the old reports of such pre-Wagner-Pey- 
ser employment offices furnishes much inter- 
esting information which may also serve as a 
guide when a so-called new idea is proposed 
for adoption. For instance, in 1918 public 
employment offices in Massachusetts began 
giving tests to stenographers and typists who 
applied for work, to enable the office person- 
nel to see just what the applicant was capable 
of and to leave nothing to chance. 

Massachusetts was the fifteenth State to 
operate free public employment offices, its 
legislature having enacted the necessary legis- 
lation in 1906. The first State employment 
office in Massachusetts was opened in Boston 
on December 3, 1906. Other offices were 
opened in Springfield on September 4, 1907, 
and in Fall River on October 1, 1907. 

The Boston office, early in its program of 
supplying employees, faced a problem still 
difficult of solution today, that the demand for 
domestics far exceeded the supply. To over- 
come this difficulty, various methods were 
resorted to—even to sending agents to the 
piers to greet incoming immigrants. This 
heroic measure failed because the newly 
arrived person usually had a fixed destination 
in mind and ordinarily was met at the pier by 
either a relative or friend. 


Early Reputation for Efficiency 


The early history of public placement 
operations in Massachusetts is highlighted 
228026—40 


Mass. 


with many occasions of having received 
visitors from various States and foreign coun- 
tries. The Massachusetts system gained a 
far-flung reputation for efficiency; and, judg- 
ing from the number of visitors from various 
city and State governments, and by visits 
from representatives of the Canadian, British, 
German, Italian, and Swedish Governments, 
it is easily inferred that Massachusetts assisted 
materially in forming the pattern used else- 
where in setting up free employment offices. 
When the Montreal and Quebec free em- 
ployment offices were opened in Canada in 
1911, the management adopted and trans- 
lated into French the various forms used in 
the Massachusetts offices. 

At the close of the year ending November 
30, 1913, the Boston office had received 
applications for employment from Australia, 
Tasmania, Great Britain, the British Pro- 
vinces, and from more than 20 States in the 
Union. Those residing outside Massachusetts 
were sent a card which called their attention 
to the law whichsaid “preference shall be given 
to residents of the Commonwealth.” 

In 1914 the superintendent of the Boston 
office, Walter L. Sears, was given a leave of 
absence when he accepted the offer of the 
Mayor of New York “‘to assist the munici- 
pality in establishing and organizing a free 
employment bureau in that State,” a service 
which he appears to have performed to the 
satisfaction of those requesting his services. 
Mr. Sears was selected for this purpose only 
after a careful inquiry which embraced an 
examination of the methods in use in the 
public employment offices of several States. 
That he was chosen under the circumstances 
is a tribute to the manner in which his 8 
years’ administration of the Boston office had 
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impressed itself upon those outside Massa- 
chusetts. 


World War Years 


In 1916 the employment offices experienced 
the beginning of the demand for munitions 
workers. Because of the shortage of mechan- 
ics and factory workers of all kinds, there 
was a gradual absorption of a class of workers 
that previously would not have either been 
sought for or have been hired in factories, 
explained in part by the high wages paid 
factory employees and the low wages paid 
farm workers. Hotel and restaurant workers 
also flocked to the factories, and the hotel 
men were put to the necessity of hiring 
women totake theplaceofmen. With thehigh 
wages that were being paid and with travel 
abroad at a standstill, many Americans were 
spending their vacations in this country at 
various pleasure resorts. The demand for 
employees to serve the tourist trade was 
therefore heavy. 

With the entry of the United States into the 
World War in 1917, an intensified demand 
was created for labor of all kinds, and the 
State employment offices were among the 
first to feel the shortage. Wages increased 
to hitherto unknown rates. It was impossible 
to fill all of the orders received, and many 
prospective employers were hard hit by the 
shortage of workers. When men were found 
who would be suitable for the work to be 
done, it was a task to get them to the em- 
ployer requesting them. 

The annual report for that year states: 

This shortage of labor has resulted in developing 
the ingenuity of employment “scouts,” and many 
tricks have been put into operation to secure able- 
bodied laborers. One of the most effective was for 
two or three of these scouts to patrol the sidewalk 
before our office, and, when an able-bodied laborer 
left with an introduction card to an employer in his 
hand, one of the scouts would follow him until he 
got clear of the office, get into conversation with him, 
find out where he was going and the pay he was to 
receive. If it was 27 or 30 cents an hour, the scout 
would offer 30 or 32 cents. and the man, having only 
his labor for sale, sold to the highest bidder. In order 
to offset this, we have been obliged to notify our 
patrons whenever they called for a number of men to 


send a representative to talk with the men and take 
them away with him. 


During 1917 the shipyards of Massachusetts 
became increasingly vital to the wartime 
needs of the country, and the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Co. was in the market for large 
numbers of men. The public employment 
office was called on and sent several thousand 
skilled mechanics there. It is observed in the 
annual report for that year: 

. The Fore River plant was the only one in 
the country which had not complained of labor short- 
age and that it had been enabled to do its business 
without difficulty in securing sufficient help through 
the hearty and active cooperation of the public em- 
ployment office. 

It was at this time of heavy demand and 
light supply of available workmen that vari- 
ous employers made the office their head- 
quarters for securing employees. Public em- 
ployment offices went so far as to furnish 
desks for employers. Because of their being 
in the office, employers were able to answer 
the questions that a prospective employee 
might have, and they were thus enabled to 
get people to work for them who otherwise 
might have turned the job down. 


After the War 


Immediately after the signing of the armi- 
stice the offices were concerned with the 
problem of placing large numbers of dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors. Superintendents 
of the various offices were instructed to give 
particular attention to the matter. In 1919 
the legislature appropriated a sum of money 
to provide for the employment emergency 
current at that time and to assist returning 
soldiers and sailors in obtaining employment. 
This money was used for hiring extra regis- 
trars in the office and to hire field agents who 
made calls on employers for the specific pur- 
pose of inducing them to use ex-service men 
whenever and wherever possible. 

During the depression years of 1920 and 
1921, the office forces were overwhelmed with 
applicants for employment who were difficult 
to place because, when an employer had an 
opportunity to add to his working force, he 
invariably took back one of his former em- 
ployees. Employment-office staffs spent many 
hours in registering those who sought work, 
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and the field agents made many calls on em- 
ployers about the service that public employ- 
ment offices could render them whenever 
they could add to their working forces. 
Further development of public employment 
offices in Massachusetts came with the affili- 
ation with the newly reorganized United 
States Employment Service under the terms 


Job 


Compiled by D. 


of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933. With the 
additional funds resulting from such affili- 
ation, there was a rapid increase in the num- 
ber and in the physical attractiveness of the 
offices. The tie-in with unemployment com- 
pensation was a further impetus to devel- 
opment by providing further funds for 
expansion. 


@ 
Quiz 


GEORGE PRICE 


Bureau.of Employment Security 


What type of work do the following perform? 


. Appraises land and houses. 


1. Curator 


. Cures tobacco prior to shipment. 
. Has charge of exhibits, as in a museum. 


. Experiments with uses of radium. 


. Fishes for salmon, using a purse seine. 


. Mannequin 


. Rivets fenders to automobile bodies. 
. Sews collars to men’s suits. 


. Models wearing apparel. 


. Braces 
. Cribbing Setter 


walls of a trench with planking. 


. Glues joints of cribs and similar beds. 
. Tests electric-light bulbs. 


. Operates a type of grain harvester. 


. Shovels muck during tunnel construction. 


. Actuary - Peed 


uvenile parts in stage acts. 


. Operates air-drill while quarrying. 


. Calculates rates to be charged for insurance. 


. Weaves baskets by hand. 


. Spike Pitcher . Pitches 


. Pitchforks 


ee bundles, as from field to wagon. 
th a knuckle-ball delivery. 


wi 


. Feeds pitch to book-binding machine. 


. Operates tractor equipped with crawler treads. 


. Caterpillar Operator 


. Tends a mechanical silk-weaving machine. 
. Tests rivets with hammer, crawling along girders. 


. Regulates conveyor packing line. 


. Operates portable hoist. 


. Bull-Float Finisher 


. Dehorns cattle. 


. Smooths fresh concrete surface, using flat board. 
. Completes paint-mixing during boat painting. 


. Skives leather during shoe manufacturing. 
. Operates shaft furnace to melt iron. 

. Tends pottery wheel to shape cups. 

. Operates gondola-type boat. 


. Performs menial kitchen duties, as in a camp. 


. Inserts 


washers in faucets. 


. Trains horses for exhibition purposes. 
. Bakes (cooks) clay in mold. 


. Serves 


. Contro 


10. Suit Piper 


warrants for criminal trials. 
ls ammonia flow during ice manufacturing. 


. Sews decorative or reinforcing tape to garment. 


. Assembles garments for shipment. 


The answers are printed on page 16 of this issue of the EMpLoyMENT Security Review. 
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Clearance Function Increasing 


By V. L. KasTENs 


Clearance Placement Supervisor, Nebraska State Employment Service 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


LEARANCE of labor is by no means a new 

function of the State employment secur- 
ity agencies, but opportunities for its widened 
scope have increased greatly in recent years. 
Every State employment service has devel- 
oped and refined its techniques of clearance 
placement on an intrastate basis, and prac- 
tically all of the States have initiated inter- 
state clearance. Careful thought and con- 


stant efforts are being directed towards 
improvement of clearance placement tech- 
niques and procedures. 

Because Nebraska is largely an agricul- 
tural State, with the bulk of population and 
industry massed in the eastern third of the 
State, the majority of shop and factory place- 


ments come from the eastern tier of counties. 
The Clearance Placement Division of the 
Nebraska State Employment Service pro- 
vides the 20 local offices with current and 
accurate information as to placement oppor- 
tunities in the areas where industry operates 
most extensively. While much of the activ- 
ity of the clearance division is intrastate in 
character, there is also considerable inter- 
state clearance of orders originating in 
Nebraska. 
Aviation Clearance 

One order filled during 1939 illustrates the 
value of such clearance. The order originated 
with the Lincoln office and called for 9 
flight instructors and 5 ground-school me- 
chanics. A local aviation school placed the 
order because of an expansion program 
brought about through a primary flight- 
training program in cooperation with the 
U. S. Army. 

On receipt of this order, we immediately 
contacted the Nebraska Aeronautics Com- 
mission and were informed that few qualified 
men were available in Nebraska for this type 
of work. The next procedure was to clear 


first with the States nearby and ultimately 
with a total of some 30 States. Results were 
quickly obtained with the receipt of 175 ap- 
plications for the flight-instructor openings 
and 170 applications for jobs as ground- 
school mechanic. All of these applications 
were turned over to the aviation-school 
authorities, so that they could select the best 
qualified candidates available for the open- 
ings. Company application forms were then 
forwarded to the most likely applicants. 

Seven flight instructors found employment 
from the applications submitted as a result of 
interstate clearance. Omaha was the only 
Nebraska city furnishing any of the men 
sought. Pennsylvania, Texas, North Dakota, 
Montana, and North Carolina all participated 
in filling this Nebraska clearance order. 

Eight ground-school mechanics, 3 more 
than the original order called for, found em- 
ployment through execution of this clearance 
order. The mechanics came from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, South Da- 
kota, Iowa, and Nebraska. 

The majority of the flight instructors are re- 
ceiving $250 a month. Taking an average of 
$200 a month for each instructor, or $2,400 a 
year for each man, the total annual wages for 
the 7 instructors amounts to $16,800 a year. 
The 8 ground-school mechanics earn annual 
wages totaling $14,400, on the basis of $150 a 
month or $1,800 a year. Thus a total of 
$31,200 in annual wages was brought into 
Lincoln from this one order. 


Other Clearance Orders 


In recent months the clearance division of 
the Nebraska agency has had a number of re- 
quests to refer chamber of commerce secre- 
taries for Nebraska towns. Six States were 
cleared recently at the request of a small Ne- 
braska town. The successful applicant, em- 
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ployed at a salary of $2,000 a year, was re- 
ferred by the Iowa State Employment Serv- 
ice. A similar order was filled through the 
Colorado State Employment Service with an 
applicant from Denver at a salary of $1,800. 
As this article is written, two other Nebraska 
towns report similar openings. 

Occasionally there are calls to fill highly 
technical positions. Recently an order for 
an assistant test engineer of a public power 
district was cleared through a number of 
States. An Iowa applicant filled the order 
and began working at asalary of $2,100'a year. 

Listed below are some of the job titles in 
which placements with private employers 
have been made through intrastate and inter- 
state clearance, because applicants who could 
meet exacting employer requirements were 
not available locally: 
Automobile mechanic 
Bookkeeper 


Carpenter 
Plumber 


Airplane welder 
Printer and pressman 
Candy maker 

Ford parts man 


Instructor in retail selling 

Watch repairman 

Chicken sexer 

Gardener & florist 

Commercial photo- 
grapher 

Fuel-oil salesman 

House mother 

Linotype operator 

Meat cutter 

Bricklayer 

Electrician 

Electrical engineer 

Asst. stationary engineer 

Inspector—substation 

Window trimmer 

Nickel plater 

Tool and die maker 

Punchboard designer 


Stenographer 

Baker 

Spray-gun painter 

Plasterer 

Painter-paperhanger 

Civil engineer 

Hotel clerk 

Machinist—bench and 
floor 

Supervisor N. Y. A. 

Sheet-metal worker 

Insurance-policy writer 

Auto-mechanic _instruc- 
tor 

Salesman—poultry and 
livestock 

Teacher 

Home Economics Super- 
visor 


Practically all of the local offices of the 
Nebraska State Employment Service during 
the past year have called on the clearance 
division to assist in filling openings in private 
industry. Every office has used clearance 
for labor in public employment. 


Mechanical engineer 
Elec. substation designer 
Waitress 
Bushelman-presser 
Airplane riveter 
Registered pharmacist 
Shoe repairman 
Manager of canning fac- 
tory 


Irrigation farmer 

Production machinist 

Dry cleaning sup’t. 

Glass bender (neon) 

Key-punch operator 

Cosmetic saleslady—had 
to know 7 different 
brands and alble to mix 
powders 


As placement activity in general continues 
to expand and more employers increasingly 
rely on the public employment service in 
filling their personnel needs, the use of clear- 
ance facilities likewise is expanding to the 
extent that clearance is becoming one of the 
highly significant aspects of the employment 
security program. 


Employer Orders and Unrelated Occupations 


According to Joseph E. Dailey, of the Rhode Island State Employment Service, a local office of the 
agency had unusual success in filling a large order for workers. When a new industry located in the 
area served by the office, one of the first orders to be secured from its personnel director was as follows: 
**150 women between the ages of 18 to 28 with good eyesight and manual dexterity and able to pass a 
physical examination. Duties are to assemble or inspect slide fasteners used in the garment industry. 
Wages are piece rates averaging between $17 and $20 a week.” 

The total active file in the office, male and female, was slightly over 1,200 and contained only a few 
girls with any sort of experience as inspectors or assemblers in any production work. Where to find 
the balance of the workers? Here was a problem, but the worker characteristic of ““manual dexterity” 
was the answer. In the area served by the office are three public high schools, which each year graduate 
about 100 girls trained in typewriting and office-machine practice and having the necessary manual 
dexterity. There were more than enough typists and office-machine operators in the active files to fill 
the order. A visit was made to the personnel director to explain the circumstances fully; he agreed to 
accept referral of the typists and office-machine operators, with the hope that this type of applicant 
would prove to be satisfactory. The girls were referred weekly in groups of 20 in order to facilitate 
their training on the job. As an additional experiment, girls able to play a piano were included in the 
referrals. 

Upon a follow-up of the referrals, it was found that the management was highly pleased with the 
workers, that failures were much lower than had been expected, and that supervisory expense was 
lower than was at first thought necessary. The workers were satisfied because they were making from 
$3 to $6 a week more than office workers in the area. 
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Service to Sheep Growers 


By J. C. MircuHe.y 


Director, Employment Service Division 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


number of experienced and qualified 
sheepherders during the lambing and shearing 
season in the Rocky Mountain area of the 
United States is perplexing to sheep growers 
each year. Prior to the advent of the public 
employment service, large employers of this 
type of worker sent their representatives into 
New Mexico in February and March each 
year to employ the necessary workers. In 
some instances, one representative employed 
herders for a number of large growers. In 
more recent years the employers requested 
bus or railroad companies to recruit workers 
and agreed to pay the fares of the number 
required, but only in rare instances were the 
transportation-system employees acquainted 
with the qualifications which the workers 
should have. This method resulted in no end 
of confusion and expense to both employer 
and employee. Trained personnel of the 
New Mexico State Employment Service are 
much better equipped to handle this work. 

Peculiar characteristics of the employer, 
when known by placement personnel, are 
explained to the prospective employee, that 
he may better adjust himself to his new em- 
ployment; and the peculiarites of the worker 
and his circumstances are often explained to 
the employer. In many instances advances 
in wages are provided for the maintenance of 
the herder’s family that must remain behind, 
far back in the hills and mountains of New 
Mexico. 

For more than 200 years the Spanish people 
who settled along the small streams high up 
in the mountain valleys of New Mexico have 
herded their flocks of goats and sheep, and it 
is generally conceded that these people are 
the most competent herdsmen in the United 
States. They have inherent wisdom in 
weather forecasting, in the time required to 


7 PROBLEM of obtaining a sufficient 


move large flocks to a more sheltered spot 
before an approaching storm, and in the care 
of small lambs that are too weak to keep up 
with the flock. Watering places are some- 
times long distances apart, and the herder 
must arrange his itinerary so that he can 
bring the flock to water and have them graze 
over parts of the range so as to allow grass 
in other parts of the range to improve before 
taking them over it again. The herder in 
charge of the flock supervises the work of the 
camp attendants in preparing the ‘‘chuck” 
and packing burros for transporting the 
supply of wood, groceries, drinking water, 
and bedding. Two distinct classifications are 
given to these applicants, so that selections for 
referral to the employer are more satisfactory. 


The Family Pattern 


When the ancestors of these people settled 
on the irrigated lands along the small moun- 
tain streams and developed the land to a high 
state of productivity, the 20 to 40 acres ac- 
quired was sufficient to support large families 
when operated in conjunction with the sheep 
or goat ranch that usually was next to the 
tilled land or comprised the rolling or moun- 
tainous land adjacent to it. As generations 
passed, the irrigable land was cut up and 
apportioned to the children of each gener- 
ation, leaving a smaller piece of land to 
support each succeeding family, until today 
some of the little patches remaining are frac- 
tions of an acre to 3 or 4 acres. Small vege- 
tables, alfalfa, wheat, and corn are grown on 
the irrigated land; and the inherited high or 
rolling land that extends into the mountains 
and was formerly used for sheep and goat 
range has been narrowed down until it is, in 
many instances, only a narrow strip of a few 
feet in width and hundreds of feet long. 

It became the custom, many years ago, for 
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the father or oldest son in the family, or both, 
to migrate each spring to other parts of the 
State or to the States to the north to work on 
the larger sheep ranches and supplement the 
family income by $100 to $150; the money 
thus earned was used to buy clothing, sugar, 
coffee, pay doctor bills, and to meet other 
needs. 

In the early spring each year many of these 
herders could be seen at the small railroad 
stations along the narrow-gage railroad that 
traverses the Rio Grande from Sante Fe to 
Colorado. Their bed rolls, rolled up as metic- 
ulously as an aviator packs his parachute, 
were piled into the tiny baggage car, to be 
removed or transferred to a bus or train to 
continue the journey into the north. 

Some of these herders have worked on the 
same ranches in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Montana, and Idaho for years, but the 
majority simply struck out in the hope that 
they could find employment somewhere by 
the time the season opened. 

In more recent years one of the responsi- 
bilities of the State Employment Services 
through the farm-placement supervisors has 
been to organize and maintain a more order- 
ly process in this labor market. The relation- 
ship between employers and representatives 
of the various State services has greatly im- 
proved. Contacts are made for the specific 
purposes of acquainting the employer with 
the service and obtaining information regard- 
ing the number of workers that will be needed, 
when needed, wages, transportation, and 
other considerations. Contacts are made by 
the personnel of the New Mexico State Em- 
ployment Service with the workers to ascer- 
tain the available supply in various localities. 


The Role of Clearance 


A clearance system has been developed 
between the order-holding States and the 
applicant-holding offices of New Mexico, and 
they exchange information long before the 
seasonal demand. 

The interstate clearance of sheepherders is 
one of the principal activities of the New 
Mexico State Employment Service in the 
northern part of the State. Not only does it 


participate in interstate clearance during the 
lambing season in sheep-growing States, but 
also more recently the wheat-growing States, 
where 6- or 7-month-old lambs are pastured 
on young wheat in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska, have been 
calling for New Mexico’s skilled workers. 
These large farms are usually well fenced, 
and herding in these areas involves a different 
type of work and requires that the selection 
and referral of workers be made on an entirely 
different basis. 

Long-established customs of the employer 
himself coming to New Mexico, or mailing or 
wiring direct to offices of the New Mexico 
State Employment Service, without first 
placing his request with the State Employ- 
ment Service of his own State, causes a delay 
in the interstate processes and will be over- 
come when a closer relationship is estab- 
lished between the State agency aad the 
employer in the State involved. 

Local offices of the New Mexico State 
Employment Service have developed a sys- 
tem of ledger-account keeping, which facili- 
tates selection and referral by presenting to 
the large employer a list of his former employ- 
ees during past seasons, and enables the 
State agency to place herders with other 
growers when rejected{by a former employer. 
This system has assisted the employment 
service in checking on the performance of the 
workers referred to employers by the service 
in past years. Objections raised by an em- 
ployer to a former employee may not be 
considered as an objection by another em- 
ployer of the same worker. An accurate 
account of the performance of each worker 
has resulted in an improved relationship 
between employer and employee and has 
improved the relationship between the em- 
ployment service and both the employer 
and employee. It assures the employer of 
genuine interest and understanding of his 
problems and impresses the worker that the 
employment service is informed of the quality 
of his performance with each employer. The 
workers often wonder how we can keep such 
close contact with interstate and intrastate 
employers. 
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Program Still Developing 

In serving the sheep industry, the employ- 
ment service has a many-sided subject to 
consider, and while performance has shown 
steady improvement for the last several years, 
there remain many details to be worked out. 
Employment service personnel vary greatly 
in methods and techniques of handling the 
problem. Some are naturally more qualified 
to deal with this phase of placement work than 
others. The success of the entire program 
will rest eventually upon the development of 
two sets of confidences; first, the confidence 
of employers, far away from the source of 
supply, that the employment service in New 
Mexico can be depended upon to refer suffi- 


cient well-qualified workers at the required 
time. Employer confidence can be better 
secured by the employment service when it is 
not handicapped by the presence in the State 
of private representatives from other States, 
The employer must be assured that his prob- 
lems, qualifications of workers, duties to be 
performed, length of employment, wages, and 
working conditions, are understood. Second, 
confidence of the workers must be fostered to 
the extent that they rely on the employment 
service to keep them fully informed and to 
keep in close contact with them, obtaining 
absolutely reliable information regarding the 
many phases of the sheep industry in other 
States. 


@ 


Bromides 


Jack C. Kur of the Kansas City office of the Missouri State Employment Service writes on the 
prevalance of bromides on application cards. In newspaper parlance, a bromide is the term employed 
to designate hackneyed expressions and figures of speech which actually express no meaning at all to the 
reader. Every profession has its own peculiar list of technical bromides. Upon delving in the files of 
application cards in a local employment office, Mr. Kur became convinced that here is a potential 
field for building up an extensive and distinguished list of useless bromides. 

This thought arose at a staff meeting in Kansas City while application cards were being analyzed. 
The most frequently recorded bromide in placement parlance was the term “Odd Jobs.” Many appli- 
cation cards bear this bromide in some form or other. It sometimes appears as ‘Worked 3 months, odd 
jobs off and on,” or “Odd jobs, labor,” or ““Been doing odd jobs, would like regular work.” 

Another bromide often encountered is, “‘Has complete set of tools.” Most journeymen admit that 
there is no single person who owns a complete set of tools in his trade. Much more useful to the place- 
ment officer would be a specific list of important types of tools rather than this grandiose bromide which 
tells nothing. 

Another bromide in the work history on application cards is the noncommittal type, which cannot 
be explained without examples. Have you ever picked up an application classified as “Houseman” and 
found that the work history was confined solely to the single word ‘“‘Houseman,”’ or a card classified as 
“‘Carp.-Fin.” with the words ‘‘Carpenter, Finish” constituting the entire work record? 

The use of bromides is not to be condemned solely because they make placement officers swear like 
golfers; rather, the most insidious thing about bromides is that four out of five interviewers who indulge 
in them are not being fair to themselves or to their applicants, Mr. Kur points out. They are not 
digging in to get pertinent facts which might place the applicant. These interviewers are taking the 
easy way out. 


@ 


Answers 


Job Quiz on page 11 
1-3;"2-4; 3-1; 4-4; 5-2; 6-1; 7-3; 8-2; 9-1; 10-3 
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Benefit Payments Decline for First Time 
in Six Months 


For the first tirne in 6 months there was a 
decline in the amount of benefit payments 
issued, when somewhat more than $42 mil- 
lion was paid out during April, compared 
with more than $47 million in March. The 
volume of continued claims received during 
April increased approximately 18 percent 
to more than 6,600,000—the highest monthly 
level on record. Placements made by public 
employment offices approached 300,000— 
representing the highest April total since 
1937. 

The sharp increase reported in receipts of 
continued claims was to a _ considerable 
extent due to the marked expansions in 
States, including several of the larger States, 
which initiated new benefit years in April. 
The increase in continued claims occurred 
entirely in waiting-period claims; such claims 
nearly doubled the volume received in the 
preceding month, whereas compensable 
claims declined 1.5 percent. Benefit pay- 
ments totaling approximately $42.3 million— 
a decrease of 10 percent from the previous 
month—compensated nearly 4.2 million 
weeks of unemployment, of which 3.7 million 
were man-weeks of total unemployment. 

The 294,500 complete placements made in 
April were more than one-fifth higher than 
in March and showed moderate improve- 
ment over the number made in April 1939. 
The 259,000 private placements was the 
highest total for any April in the history of 
the system, and was almost a third above 
April 1939 and more than two-thirds higher 
than April 1938. Although the private 
placements were almost equally divided 
between those of regular and of temporary 
duration, the increase in temporary jobs 
over the March volumes was twice as great 


as that for regular jobs, reflecting the 
influence of seasonal factors. In addition to 
the placements with private employers, 
36,000 jobs in public employment were 
filled, more than a third higher than March 
but only about half the volume for April 
in the 2 preceding years. Approximately 


‘45,000 supplemental placements were also 


made during April, principally in agri- 
cultural employment. More than a million 
and a half applications for work were re- 
ceived during April, an increase of 13 percent 
over March and about 30 percent higher 
than April of last year. 


Taste 1—Summary of Placement Activities, 
April 1940 








Percentage change from— 





Activity Number 
March 


April 
1940 


April 
1938 





Total complete place- 
294,537 


Supplemental placements. 
Total applications 
Active Ele! 5,001,832 


t++4+44+4+4+ 
— oh Od De ee DO 
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OR AnNFPOOCO 

















1 Excludes New York. 


Taste 2—Summary of Claims and Payments, 
April 1940 








Percentage 
change from 
arch 


Activity Volume 





Continued claims (all) 
Waiting period 2,236,766 
Compensable 4,377,318 

Number of weeks compensated 

(total and partial combined) - 4,169,776 
Amount of benefits paid $42,286,163 
Amount of benefits since first 

payable $999 ,675 , 767 











“- eeet on 50 States reporting comparable data for March and 
pril. 
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Taste 3.—Continued Claims Received, —— gems, and Benefits Paid, by States, 
p 1 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 14, 1940] 








Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 





Social Security Board 
region and State 


Type 





Waiting 
period 


Com- 
pensable 


Number 


Type of unemployment 





Partial 
and part- 
total 
com- 
bined ! 


Amount 3 


Type of unemployment 





Partial 
and part- 
total com- 
combined! 





Region I: 
Connecticut 


New Hampshire- - - 
Rhode Island 


Region II: 
New York 
Region III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 
District of Colum- 


North Carolina__-_- 
| See 


Region VII: 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina. -.-- 


South Dakota 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 


Region X: 
Louisiana 


Region XI: 
Arizona 


Washington 
Territories: 


6,614,084 


2,236,766 


4,377,318 


34,169,776 


43,679,182 


4374,205 


$42,286,163 


4$39,223,870 


4 $2,416,726 





1,091,969 


11,784 
255,172 
653,521 


24,911 
117,712 


379,726 


401,221 
120,833 
65,181 


86, 933 
61, 230 
82, 228 
40, 038 
41, 333 
106, 249 





23 ,096 
36,542 
146,490 
25,521 
58,284 

4,215 


652,166 


83 ,623 
176,432 


4,855 


19,872 
50,369 
96,617 


145,813 
37,211 
23 ,486 


25, 594 
13, 476 
24, 982 

8, 231 
9, 257 
19, 747 
17, 881 
21, 511 


3, 872 
2, 750 
3 


43, 205 
13, 195 


22, 732 
81, 692 


69, 813 


1, 46 
13, 124 
20, 650 


1, 324 





1, 227 





60,582 
67,653 
244,196 
45,464 
104,851 
15,050 


439,803 


9,655 
171,549 
477 ,089 


20,056 


82,419 
92,011 
37,581 
16,095 


34,073 
166,119 
283 , 109 


255,408 
83,622 
41,695 


61, 339 
47, 754 
57, 246 
31, 807 
32, 076 
86, 502 


42, 964 
132, 741 
21, 013 
9, 272 
4, 640 


51, 415 
21, 384 
71, 860 
37, 314 


463, 476 


47, 369 
82, 217 


3, 266 
4, 216 


59,246 
3 52,830 
200, 509 

40,994 
104,851 

14,855 


419,733 
9,599 
165 ,070 
416,806 
21,535 


37,396 
13 ,937 


53 ,006 
155,462 
8 295,915 


229,210 
83 ,456 


30, 544 
84, 532 


45, 037 


290 


63, 535 
11, 883 
111, 968 


5 
11, 305 
10, 342 


3 440, 339 
, 671 
42,411 
81, 298 


8 3, 222 





4, 205 





51,173 
48,327 
200,509 
36,494 
92,412 
12,883 


419,733 
(8) 

165 ,070 

416,806 


20,573 
58,511 
6 


34,559 
11,341 


45,910 
146,454 
250,048 


171,092 
63,722 
34,896 


38, 086 
122, 972 
19, 673 
3, 820 


48, 360 
17, 956 
53, 232 
30, 334 


59, 427 
9, 908 
97, 636 


372, 582 
8, 085 
35, 698 
70, 449 


2,901 
3, 048 


8,073 
4,392 
(1) 
4,500 
12,439 
1,972 
(1) 
(8) 
(1) 
(1) 
962 
7,545 
6 


(6) 

2,837 
2,596 
7,096 
9,008 
45 ,867 
58,118 
19,734 
5,283 


8, 284 


) 
, 187 
2, 251 


52, 203 
586 

6, 713 
10, 849 





262 
1, 157 





) 
1,731 
(1) 

(8) 


(1) 
(") 


(5) 
6,987 
(8) 
2,436 
(8) 


(5) 

(5) 

(5) 
40,731 

(5) 
2,879 
6, 721 

hy 

3, 141 

1) 
2, 596 
2, 546 
1, 578 
i oe 
895 
42 

(5) 


180 
2, 110 
4, 541 
1, 660 
(5) 
1, 627 
(8) 


70 

5, 050 
(5) 
(1) 

1, 074 

1,577 
(5) 

0 

4, 449 
(') 
(5) 

1, 115 


582,981 
330,793 
2,000,884 
362,495 
964,598 
130,330 


5,193,253 


80,396 
1,529,964 
4,621,937 


185,524 


555,720 
408 ,948 
266,523 
118,862 


393 ,634 
1,719,778 
8 2,813,427 


2,681,105 
790,451 
411,042 


399, 755 
424, 791 
354, 783 
175, 534 
193, 104 
613, 770 


399, 285 
1, 354, 632 
196, 205 
82, 508 
30, 671 


327, 651 
183, 719 
534, 162 
341, 664 
480, 395 
102, 220 
838, 343 


114, 186 


6, 028, 739 
112, 348 
499, 321 
967, 102 


43, 760 





30, 826 





529,537 
305,655 
2,000, 884 
337,012 
908 , 872 
121,936 
5,193,253 
(8) 
1,529,964 
4,621,937 
178,973 
514,118 
(8) 
253 ,302 
97,913 
356,642 
1,669,440 
2,588,634 
2,249,815 
683 , 737 
377,243 


352, 611 
378, 331 
339, 643 
169, 399 
169, 903 
581, 397 
359, 240 


456, 203 

87, 744 
768, 006 
108, 437 


104, 065 
102, 714 


5, 408, 006 
106, 742 
446, 014 
876, 724 


40, 409 
23, 737 


51,326 
24,591 
1 


(1) 
25 ,483 
55,726 
8,362 
(1) 
(8) 
(1) 
(*) 
6,551 
41,468 
6 
13,125 
20,949 
50,338 
224,793 
427,555 


106,254 
33,799 


(1) 
15, 596 
19, 614 
479, 441 
5, 606 
51, 484 
90, 378 


2, 296 





7, 089 





1 Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, and 


Pennsylvania. 
total unemployment. 


2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 


3 In 3 States total weeks compensated includes some weeks not classified by type of unemployment. 


Alaska, 59; California, 15,554; and Maine, 111. 


4 Excludes 


laware and North Carolina. 


5 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 


6 Data not reported. 


7 Represents number of pay orders issued. 


8 Figures for April exclude 241 payments amounting to $5,345 arising from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts. 


ever, is included in benefits since first payment. 


Of these, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than full weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i.e., part 


The number of such weeks are: 


This amount, how- 
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Table 4.—Placement activities of public employment services for all registrants, by States, 
April 1940 


Total Men and Women 
[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 14, 1940] 








Complete placements Applications received Active file 








Percentage change 


Private Seatiaans 


Percent- 
age 

change 
from 





Social Security Board ea acephaet Rectedin = 
region and State As of 
Percentage change 1 Number April 30, 

from— Regular : 1940 

April 

eg 1939 
March | April | month) 
1940 1939 








294, 537/258, 926} +19.0) +32.8) 125, 408/35, 611 i, 535; 373 , +29. 2)! 5, 001, 832 





Region I: 
Connecticut 4, 304 
i 1, 207 


Massachusetts - ..- 2, 878 
New Hampshire-_-_- 8 979 
Rhode Island 68 oa, 
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Pennsylvania 12, 654 
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West Virginia 
Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan...-....--] 10, 309 
Ohio 15, 532 
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92, 810 
249, 351 
311, 509 


++ 
SS 
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We 


63, 

84, 282 
62, 031 
42, 883 
30, 065 
22,519 


23,956 


t 
eed mot 


Illinois 14, 380 
40 164, 422 
122, 331 


123 ,837 
9,093 
144,984 
53,270 
43 ,532 
119,676 


88,161 
156,932 
44,696 
31,148 
30,030 
52,323 
63 ,888 
182,441 
91,495 
82,996 
37 ,009 
253,274 
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Oklahoma 
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Louisiana 
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Wyoming 
Region XII: 
California 
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117,218 
2,969 
24,440 
20,731 
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Oregon 
Washington 
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1,383 



































1 Excludes New York. 
2 Less than 0.1 percent increase. 
3 Data not reported. 
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Table 5.—Placement activities of public employment services by States, April 1940 
VETERANS 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 14, 1940] 








Complete placements Applications received 





Percentage 


Private change from— 


Social Security Board Percent- 
region and State 








Percentage . 
change from— Public | Number 
Regular 


(over 1 


March | April | Month) 
1940! | 19391 








11, 035 +35. : 4 232, 803 











Connecticut 


Maine 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


i wisa maine 
So OS eee 
Pennsylvania 

Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia 
Maryland 
North Carolina. .._---- 


10, 284 
14, 081 


1, 956 
3, 346 


West Virginia 

Region V: 
Kentucky 
LS 


st 


Region VI: 


Region VII: 


Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
a VIII: 


North Dakota 

South Dakota 
Region IX: 

Arkansas__- 


Oklahoma 
Region X: 
Louisiana 


Region XI: 
Arizona 


Wyoming 
Region XII: 
California 


620 
a 
1,803 3,236 


Washington ; ’ 799 : 5,193 
Territories: 
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62 d 186 
37 428 






































1 Where less than 50 veteran placements or applications were involved in either period, the percentage change was not computed. 
2 Excludes New York. 


3 Data not reported. 
# Less than 0.1 percent increase. 
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